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THE JUNE EXAMINATIONS 


In the examination comments which follow, an attempt has been made 
to omit mention of the straightforward questions and to concentrate on the 
more difficult and intricate. Ideally, it might be preferable to deal at length 
with one or two questions only in each paper, but we feel that the appeal 
of these comments should be as wide as the allotted space will allow. 
Obvious remarks have been avoided as far as possible. Opinions expressed 
are of course those of the contributors. ; 

A. J. WALFORD. 


Entrance Examination R. L. COLLISON 


The most interesting and unusual question in the first paper was: 
“What are the main difficulties you would expect to experience in stock- 
taking, and do you consider the time and labour it involves are justified 
by the results?” This gave a first-class opportunity to emphasise that cost- 
accounting has never been applied on a large scale to the work of libraries, 
and that its application to stocktaking might put an end to this summer 
pastime once and for all. That is not to say that stocktaking should be 
completely eliminated: the checking of a single class or section may be 
very useful for obtaining approximate figures of losses, etc., and for the 
purposes of stock revision. But the complete stocktaking of a library— 
involving the netting of books as they return from circulation, the checking 
of binding, repairs, withdrawals, reserves, etc.,—not only impedes the current 
work of the department, but also prevents more important tasks being 
carried out. And all for the doubtful benefit of knowing what books are 
missing. 

Q.3 in the second paper asks what effect the arrangement of books in 
accession order on the shelves (a practice in force in at least one Austrian 
library) would have on the candidate’s own library. Certainly it would 
render necessary a catalogue of such detail as we have never seen in this 
country so far. In addition, it would cause an enormous amount of 
unnecessary movement in order to reach books on the same subject. But 
the great fault from the point of view of administration would be that there 
would be an immense waste of shelf space due to the filing of small and 
large books together merely because of their being published on the same 
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day, while from the librarian’s and the reader’s point of view the library 
would no longer be a library but a store, for it is one of the most important 
services of a library that it brings together books on the same and related 
subjects. In the same paper candidates were asked to write a note on the 
entry of books under their titles in bulletins ; for ephemeral lists this is a 
good policy, for the title is very much more attractive than the author’s 
name, as can be seen by a comparison of the Library Association’s book- 
lists (in which prominence is given to the author) and British Book News, 
where the titles are the main feature and successfully arrest the eye on every 
page. After all, it is the subject in which the reader is mainly interested 
at first, and his knowledge of the author probably follows later. 


In the third paper, the candidate is asked: “ Do you consider that the 
Encyclopedia Britannica has lost some favour in the British Isles since the 
new edition of Chambers’s Encyclopedia was published? Give reasons for 
your opinion.” One would have thought that this was a question for the 
intermediate rather than the entrance student, but it is of such interest that 
probably most candidates would not worry overmuch on this point. There 
can be no general ruling for the time is still too short since the publication 
of Chambers’s, but perhaps it is justifiable to say that so far the position of 
the Britannica has hardly been challenged. In the field of reference works 
it is hard to shake the position of an old and tried favourite. The public are 
naturally conservative: they grow used to the method of arrangement and 
indexing of their most handled reference works, and it takes a long time 
for them to transfer their affection to a new tool, goed though it may be. 
In our own profession we have seen how long it has taken for Whitaker’s 
C.B.L. to gain favour over the English catalogue, or the Bookseller over 
the Publisher's Circular. In the same way, any reference librarian will 
confirm that many of the older generation still rely on Pears’ Encyclopedia 
and other popular reference books, in spite of the fact that younger people 
prefer more recent introductions. As Chambers’s was a new work there was 
admittedly great demand for it, since everyone likes to test and examine a 
new major publication, but we need a few more years before we can decide 
with any certainty whether one or the other is more in demand in Britain. 


Registration : Classification. A. J. WALFORD 


This was a fair and well-balanced paper. Q.1, asking for an outline 
for a guide to the arrangement of either a Reference Library or an exten- 
sive special collection, should have had a wide appeal. The Reference 
Library guide ought to emphasise the different types of material available 
(directories, maps, periodicals, Government publications, and so on) and 
is best equipped with an explanation of the scheme of classification in use 
and with a plan of the whole, showing sequence and location of subjects, 
position of catalogues and enquiry points, etc. A good example of the 
special library guide is the Notes for Readers, issued by the British Library 
of Political and Economic Science (4th edition, 1950). 

Of the five terms stated in Q.4, only “ constant mnemonics” seem to 
invite discussion. Students too often imagine that Dewey’s geographical 
divisions are necessarily constant. They are not, whereas the corresponding 
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U.D.C. numbers are, thanks to the brackets which seal them off and avoid 
confusion with any other set of figures. Cutter’s figures (1-10 and 11-999) 
are also single-functioned: Bliss’s form division 1, 2 and 6 are constant ; 
so are the italicised-letter common sub-divisions in the Colon scheme. 


Q.5 goes to the root of the principles of classifying ; it cites a Dewey 
ruling which recalls Merrill’s rule 5 (Code for Classifiers, 1st edition): 
“The purpose of classification is not to place the book where it may be 
looked for, but where the matter in it may be looked for.” The best treat- 
ment is found in chapter 4 of Savage’s Manual. On one hand it raises the 
important point—to classify bearing in mind previous placings and decisions 
and not in vacuo. On the other, it recalls Miss Grace Kelley’s remarks on 
the drawbacks of close classification: how important is it to individualise 
the subject of the book?— is the general heading better? 


Q.6 requires a knowledge of several editions of Dewey. The chief 
developments in the supplementary tables have occurred in the 12th, 13th 
and 14th editions, i.e., since 1927. Table 2, “‘ Uniform sub-divisions,” has 
received marked attention in the introduction of the 00 and 000 devices and 
in the expanded form divisions proper. The previous inadequacy of the 
01-09 form divisions had become obvious; also, there was in Dewey an 
obvious lack of synthetic devices: hence the 00 and 000 additions. Although 
the resultant notation can be very lengthy, at least we know what these zeros 
stand for. 


It is diffcult to suggest improvements which might be incorporated into 
any new edition of the Subject Classification (Q.7) without altering its basic 
principles. Scrap the majority of the Categorical Tables and we must there- 
after rely on linking up one schedule number with another in order to express 
“ book entity’; scatter the non-orthodox subjects in Generalia and Class A 
is almost stripped bare and fails to introduce us, as it does at the moment, 
to B—D, Physical Science. Some of the Bournemouth adaptations may, 
however, provide a useful pointer. Nor is there any reason why the basic 
notation should not be extended to a fourth figure. Biography and Music 
could also be judiciously adapted in order to meet current practice. 


Practical Classification. 


1. 015.42. 2. 606. 3. 523.4 
4. 891.553. 5. 380.9 (This number appears in the index, 
under Commercial geography, but not in the schedules). 


REGISTRATION : Cataloguing. F. C. KENNERLEY 


A fair paper, covering much of the syllabus. Q.1 required an appreci- 
ation of the practical application of cataloguing codes. Libraries differ 
greatly in size and purpose, while cataloguing codes usually aim to cover 
all types. It follows that, as a catalogue should aim to satisfy its users, details 
that are considered essential in one are thought superfluous in another. 
Variations in cataloguing practice can be seen in such points as:—authors’ 
initials or full christian names; fullness of title; omission of publisher, 
place of publication, pagination, size, etc., also in the extent to which added 
entries, references and index entries are given. Mention should have been 
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made of such catalogues as those of the London Library, Glasgow Public 
Library, Liverpool, the county libraries, etc. Printed catalogues of course 
make many more abbreviations and omissions than card or sheaf catalogues, 
for economy reasons. 


In Q.3, the fundamental difference between the two techniques is as 
follows: In the dictionary catalogue entries are made under specific 
headings, these being connected with more inclusive and synonymous terms 
by references. In the classified catalogue subject index terms are shown 
coupled together to show their relationship, and as far as possible entry is 

e under each interest and possible approach so that an enquirer is referred 
directly to the classified file. References are kept down to an absolute 
minimum. 


Q.4 covered similar ground. To ensure consistency a double check 
should be made. A copy of the entries in the subject index should be at 
hand, and also a list of subject index entries that have been made for each 
classification number used, arranged in class number order. 


The first part of Q.5 could be answered by the A.A. Code rule for the 
Bible. A better practical guide to arrangement in a dictionary catalogue 
is the A.L.A. Rules for filing catalog cards. The economy asked for in the 
second part of the question is the method of omitting Bible author entries 
in the classified file when they appear in the name catalogue, or vice versa. 


In Q.7 the factors to be considered in respect of any library are: avail- 
ability of printed indexes ; whether the subject of the article under considera- 
tion is covered adequately by another book entirely on the subject ; amount 
of staff time available ; use of brief analyticals for staff use only ; need for 
up-to-date subject information; etc. 


Q.8 was a difficult question to complete in 30 minutes, and I imagine 
that it was avoided by most candidates. Mention should have been made 
of the types of entry included in the name catalogue. Other points were :— 
the basic rule of alphabetization, names with prefixes, compound names 
signs and symbols, same name for person and place, etc. 

Q.9 gave some scope for imagination. For entries in a book-list many 
modifications to the normal type of entry can be made, such as: —omission 
of the imprint and collation; inversion of the usual author-title order ; 
and a fuller annotation, aimed more to attract the reader than to inform him. 


Suggested subject headings and references for the titles in Q.10 are as 
follows :— 


Subject Entry. “See Also” References. “See” References. 

(a) Social problems. Sociology. Social Reform, Social, 
conditions. Social Reform. 

(b) Flying saucers. Interplanetary voyages. Saucers, Flying. 

(c) Hypnotism. Psychology 

Auto-suggestion. Mental suggestion. 

(d) Shooting. Hunting. Game and Suggestion, Auto-. 
game birds. 

(e) Teaching— 


Methods. Education. 
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(f) Yorkshire— 
Antiquities. Man, Prehistoric. 
(g) Psychiatry. Psychology, 
Pathological. Psychotherapy. 
(bh) English fiction— 
selections. Fiction. Novels see Fiction. 

(j) Plastic crafts. Handicraft. Arts and 

crafts. 
(k) Water colour 

painting. Painting. 

REGISTRATION: Practical Cataloguing. F. C. KENNERLEY 


This was a very fair paper. Suggested answers :— 


Q.1. Main entry: 015.42 Rochedieu, Charles Alfred, comp. Added 
entry under 015.44. Author index: entries for compiler and writer of intro- 
duction. Subject index:—English literature: Translations: Bibliography 
015.42; Bibliography: Literature: English: Translations 015.42; and 
several similar entries. The subject index entries were the most difficult 
part of the question. 


Q.2. Entry under 606 Victoria and Albert Museum, South Kensington. 
The foreword should be mentioned in a note. Author index: entries for 
corporate author, compiler, and writer of foreword, references to the V. & A. 
from London, and South Kensington, and from Smith to Gibbs-Smith. 
Subject index :—Great exhibition, 1851; Exhibitions: Great exhibition, 
1851; and London: Great exhibition, 1851. 


Q.3 was the most complicated, but was not difficult. Main entry by 
Rule 126 (2): 523.4 Chicago. University. Yerkes observatory. Added 
entry 551.5. Author index: entries for corporate author and editor ; refer- 
ence from Yerkes observatory to Chicago. University. Title index a. 
Subject index:—Atmosphere: Planets. Atmosphere: Earth. 
Atmosphere. Stratosphere. 


Q.4 was covered by Rule 120, and main entry should be Arabian nights. 
Added entries for the translator, editor, and illustrator. Reference from The 
Book of a thousand and one nights. NO subject entry, but a general 
reference from Arabian literature. 


Q.5. Joint authorship. The collation looks complicated. It should 
read: —XXVII, [2], 574p. photos., maps, tables, diagrs. 254 cm. (Half-title: 
Prentice-Hall geography series). Added entries for joint author and editors. 
Series entry, and series editor ref. Subject entry: Geography, Commercial, 
with references from Economic geography ; Geography, Economic; and 
Commercial Geography. 


REGISTRATION: Bibliography. P. HEPWORTH 


Follows the recent pattern of a compulsory section A, whose purpose 
is apparently to ensure that no one skips out-of-the-way material selected each 
time at random—on this occasion, forms of description and documentary 
Teproduction. 
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A catalogue of a limited number of incunabula would need to give very 
full details for collectors who could not hope to see the works—the history 
of the copy, type-measurements and similar minutie—whereas by the 
seventeenth century differences between copies of books were much smaller, 
and a comprehensive finding list would be perhaps a little less full than 
Esdaile’s minimum standard description. Examples (a) De Ricci: A century 
of Caxtons ; (b) the Short title catalogue or its continuations by Wing. 


Contact methods of documentary reproduction do not require a camera, 
but operate by the passing of light through sensitised paper which is in very 
close contact with the image to be copied. Advantages: cheapness, con- 
venience ; disadvantages: image reversed, cannot be reduced or enlarged 
(as with photostat or microfilm). Examples: the blue print, Copycat, 
Ruthurstat. References: Greenwood: Document photography; British 
Journal photographic almanack ; Minto’s articles on reflex copying (L.A.R., 
1942). Some authorities distinguish contact work proper from reflex copy- 
ing: the former can only be used for one-sided documents as the exposure 
light shines through the document. In reflex copying double-sided documents 
can be copied, the light being reflected back on to sensitised paper from its 
source. 


Only three of the other questions call for special comment. All the 
terms in Q.7 can be found in Esdaile, McKerrow, Maddox: Paper, and 
Whetton. Make-up is arrangement into pages on dispersing the type from 
the galleys ; hand-sized a sub-division of tub-sized (sizing on the roll or 
sheet after manufacture instead of in the beater-engine sizing). Tub-sizing 
can be done while the paper is still on the Fourdrinier, but hand-sizing 
consists in feeding hand-made sheets into a long trough. (Q.9). 


R. L. Collison dealt with the microcard in the 1949 Library Assistant 
(pp. 84-6), but for recent development familiarity with Library science 
extracts or (better) the Microcard bulletin is essential. There remains the 
most original question of the whole paper, number 6, on the duties of the 
“design office” of a publishing house. There is little published on this 
topic but such duties as the maintenance of a suitable consistent house style, 
research into type faces, co-ordination of jacket and case (and of both with 
the title page) selection and commissioning of illustrations would all come 
within the scope of such departments. Design has obviously had more 
influence on the ordinary trade editions of British books in the past twenty- 
five years than ever previously. 


REGISTRATION: Assistance to Readers. A. J. WALFORD 


Q.1. An interesting and rewarding question on the “full range of 
bibliographical equipment to which a new research worker will need to have 
access.” Rather than flounder between the arts and sciences, the student 
should choose as his example a particular subject in which he is interested. 
In the case of History, we would initially divide the material into primary 
and secondary. The primary sources would include autobiographies, diaries 
and other contemporary, first-hand material, such as official documents, 
maps, prints, deeds, and so forth. The secondary material is more obvious ; 
it covers text-books, monographs, newspaper and periodical articles (both 
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contemporary and more recent), biographies, theses, transactions of societies, 
bibliographical aids, and much else. In the scientific field much might be 
made of patents, trade literature, abstracting journals, reports, etc. 


Q.4 is akin to Q.1 but is surely too advanced for the Registration 
candidate. To evaluate the adequacy of the material on a subject requires 
some years of research in that field. As Librarianship and English Literature 
were deliberately excluded, I cannot think that more than a handful of 
students attempted this question. Why poach on Final preserves in this way? 
The enterprising student might profitably choose a clear-cut subject such as 
Geography here, examining the adequacy of atlases, maps, bibliographical 
aids (unusually good for this subject), as well as the text-books, monographs 
and series on the various aspects of geography. Did the examiners realise, 
I wonder, that foreign contributions to the literature of a subject are often 
most important and would have to be considered in the evaluation? 

Q.6, on the kinds of maps issued by Land Utilization Survey, the 
Geological Survey, and War Office, offered no terrors to the candidate who 
had read chapter 12 of A. D. Roberts’s Introduction to reference books. 

Q.9. Not, I imagine, a favourite question ; 50 per cent. of it was of 
Finalist standing. (a) Books abroad (1926- ); Vient de paraitre (1946- ); 
International P.E.N. bulletin (1950- ; too highly selective at the moment); 
Selection internationale des livres (1947- ). 

(b) France: Bulletin critique du livre francais ; Spain: Spanish cultural index. 


(c) U.S.A.: Saturday review of literature ; Book review digest ; book review 
supplement to New York Times or New York Herald Tribune. 


Q.10. Suggested answers are here given to all six queries, although some 
of them should have offered no difficulty : — 


(a) sequence of “‘ Hornblower” novels, F. M. Gardner’s Sequels. 
(b) Gramophone records of “ Boris Godunov”: Gramophone shop. 
(c) Translation of classic Russian novels: Bessie Graham’s Bookman’s 


manual (6th edition, 1948); or H. W. Wilson’s Fiction catalog ; or Baker’s 
Guide to best fiction. 


(d) Quotations on gardening: Stevenson’s Book of quotations (entry 
under subject). 


(e) Books on diesel engines: C.B.I. 


(f) Salaries paid to higher grades of civil servants: Government publi- 
cations. Monthly list. If civil servants other than British are concerned, 
then P.A.1S. 


REGISTRATION: Organization and Administration. B. C. BENNETT 


This paper should have proved enjoyable for well-prepared students, 
and no question could have been considered either difficult or unfair. The 
continued division of this paper into general, municipal, county, special and 
university library sections means, however, that candidates would probably 
have to tackle questions in categories in which they had no actual practical 
experience. 
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N.C.L. (Q.1) and ASLIB (Q.10) were good obvious choices and wel] 
covered by annual reports and proceedings. A particularly fine detailed 
and tabulated description of the aims and objects of ASLIB is in the volume 
of proceedings published in May, 1951. Incidentally, the L.A. Yearbook 
introduction includes a good summary answer on the set-up of the N.C.L. 
Its joint financial support by Treasury, Carnegie trustees, county and muni- 
cipal authorities and private benefactors should be well-known. 

The essay on the respective functions of libraries and information 
bureaux (Q.2) was an interesting and straightforward one. Special libraries 
and information bureaux are geared for the finding of information at a 
moment’s notice and in such a form that it can be assimilated instantaneously. 
Abstracting, indexing, files of cuttings, etc., all exist to present information 
to busy executives with no time to spare. 

Q.9, on the indexing of technical reports, was a kindred question, the 
aim being to bring together such material under the name of the issuing 
departments with alphabetical sub-division under the various sections and, 
of course, with references from individual authors. An object lesson in such 
a lay-out is provided by the index to the British Imperial Calendar and Civil 
Service List, and also more generally in the H.M.S.O. list of government 
publications. 

Charging systems, new and old (Q.4), are dealt with by Miss Carnell, 
and the modern mechanical methods have been well publicised by Messrs. 
Callander and others in professional articles. The choice of alternative to 
the card-in-pocket method is now a wide one. 

A question on legislation (Q.5) was included for the first time for several 

years. It is to be hoped that candidates had not lulled themselves with the 
thought that the examiners had overlooked library law! The Scottish Act 
of 1887 was the counterpart of the English Act of 1892, another example of 
Scotland’s lead in matters educational. The question on estimates and how 
to keep within them (Q.6) is one on book-keeping and vigilance on items of 
expenditure as they occur in the various categories. In a system of a central 
library and two branches serving 100,000 people it should not present great 
difficulties. 

The division of staff into professional and non-professional grades 
(Q.3) has much to commend it, but the responsibilities of direction are 
greatly increased in the process. An interesting article on this problem was 
contributed to the L.A. Record of August, 1948, by Mr. McClelland. 

The two questions on county library practice (QQ.7 and 8) were of a 
routine character. Reference services (Q.8) are generally confined to head- 
quarters and regional branches. 

In dealing with the two university section questions the article in the 
University and Special Libraries issue of the L.A. Record for May, 1949, 
should have proved valuable. This is another instance of the importance 
candidates should attach to keeping abreast of all articles on library 
techniques. 


REGISTRATION : History of English Literature. A. J. WALFORD 
I must part company with the examiners on two points, at least, in this 
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per. Q.7 (“ Discuss the Shakespearian criticism of Coleridge and Hazlitt”) 
is a Final, Part 3 (a) (iv) question. The average Registration candidate surely 
is not expected to write for half-an-hour on such a specialised topic ; for ten 
minutes—perhaps. In Q.4 the candidate was expected to name the authors 
of eight works, including Histriomastix. I had always thought this work 
to be of uncertain authorship, although John Marston probably had a hand 
in it. In Q.5 the candidate was asked to outline the contributions of either 
John Dryden or John Gay to drama and poetry. We certainly welcome a 
question, at last, on Dryden, if only at the price of an equal ranking with Gay. 


Q.2, on Elizabethan prose between 1560 and 1620, has a familiar ring, 
but it requires care in answering. Candidates should avoid over-concen- 
tration on Bacon, Lyly, Sidney, Hooker, Holinshed, etc., and give equal 
attention to the wealth of translations during the period—not only the 1611 
Bible, but the work of North, Florio, and others. Prose in general at this 
stage of development is still uncertain as to its future ; Bacon writes in Latin 
when he writes for posterity, and there is a half-poetic strain in the typical 
prose of the time. We are on the brink of the period of ornate prose. The 
prose which went into the Elizabethan drama should also be given a para- 
graph: it heralds the colloquial prose of the Restoration. 


Q.3, on the Elizabethan theatre, was a splendid one. It gave the student 
an opportunity to show that the plays of the time adapted themselves to the 
exigencies of the stage. Lack of scenery was met by a more colourful, 
descriptive poetry, by symbolical action; the apron stage encouraged the 
monologue—and ranting. The use to which the gallery, the side-door 
entrances, and the “ tiring house ” were put may be instanced from Shakes- 
peare’s plays. 

Q.9 asked for the “peculiarly Victorian elements” in the novels of 
George Eliot, Charles Kingsley, and Hardy. It would be wrong to generalise 
on the attitude of these writers on matters of sex, religion, the social classes, 
and the multiplicity of characters and plots. Rather are these authors to be 
contrasted, with Hardy at the end of an era and representing a transition. 
Although he, like George Eliot, and unlike Kingsley, has an intellectual 
appeal, he has an approach all his own. 


The short story writers of the 20th century (Q.10) are legion. The 
following seven may be usefully contrasted for their different techniques 
and matter and style: Katherine Mansfield, Somerset Maugham, Rudyard 
Kipling, W. W. Jacobs, “ Saki,” A. E. Coppard, H. E. Bates. 


REGISTRATION: Literature of Social and Political Ideas. 
P. HAVARD-WILLIAMS 


Once more candidates had every reason to be grateful for a very fair 
paper, which could be answered with a reasonable measure of success 
provided they paid attention to the wording of the questions and had read 
the books recommended in the Students’ Handbook. As the questions set 
do not, on the whole, ask for more than a general view of the work of any 
one writer, the main difficulties of the paper lie in questions on the more 
obscure, or more modern writers (the latter not being treated in the standard 
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textbooks), and in questions of the “survey” variety which also call for 
some sense of criticism. 


Among the more obscure, one may include John of Salisbury (on whom 
a book has recently appeared by Dr. H. Liebeschiitz), whose main pre- 
occupation was with the nature of law (like St. Thomas Aquinas). One 
might also regard Calvin and Knox as of minor importance in this field, 
though they are adequately treated in Hearnshaw’s Social and Political 
Ideals . . . of the 16th and 17th Centuries. Maine and Spinoza (Q.9) are 
also treated in this series, the latter in an excellent essay by Lord Lindsay, 
who discussed the significance of Spinoza’s thought—which is what the 
question asked for. Q.6 (three works introducing the theory of social 
contract) should have included a mention of Hobbes, Locke and Rousseau, 
with a detailed account of one work (which should have included discussions 
of topics other than the social contract). 


By far the most difficult questions on the paper were QQ.3 and 8. The 
first, on nineteenth century political thought in France, called for some 
reference to the work of Chateaubriand and Joseph de Maistre, Saint-Simon, 
Auguste Comte, Alexis de Tocqueville, Taine and the later French socialists 
(especially Proudhon), so well expounded in the article by Isaiah Berlin in 
the new Chambers’s Encyclopedia*. Comte’s development of “social science” 
might have led to a mention of Gabriel Tarde, and the work of Emile 
Durkheim. 

Q.8 was another survey question on the major social movements of 
the nineteenth century as discussed in the literature of the time. Literature, 
in this connection, could mean either philosophical or historical literature on 
the one hand, or belles-lettres on the other; and this should have given 
scope to those who were most at home in one or the other. The term 
“ social movement ” is itself difficult of definition, but, at its broadest, might 
be considered as any movement which resulted in the transformation of 
society. In this category, one should put the whole industrial revolution, a 
primary factor in the transformation of modern society, with its various 
concomitant movements which have sought to bring order out of the chaos 
of early nineteenth century industrialism: chartism and the growth of trade 
unions and the co-operative movement, the development of education, the 
popular press, public libraries, evangelical religion, science and technology, 
public health services and local government. Not the least difficult part 
of the question was that it required reference to the contemporary literature 
which discussed social questions, whereas students are more familiar with the 
systematic work in the field which has been done since 1900. Some of the 
more important contemporary writers were Charles Booth, Dickens, Karl 
Marx, the Mills, Matthew Arnold, Hannah More, T. H. Huxley, Harriet 
Martineau, Gissing, George Eliot, and Mrs. Gaskell. 


REGISTRATION : Literature of Science. S. G. GODDARD 


For anyone who had worked conscientiously through the recommended 
text books on the History of Science, this paper should have been reasonably 
straightforward, with no one question standing out as being particularly 


*Prof. G. D. H. Cole’s article on Political Theory is also useful as an introductory survey. 
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for difficult. The paper as a whole, however, can be criticized on the grounds 
that a knowledge of the literature is not specifically asked for: such a 
om knowledge is required only by implication from the title—Literature of 
re- Scierce—whereas each question was on the subject matter of the sciences. 
7 Q.5 shows the confusion between “discovery” and “invention” which 
eal I have referred to on a previous occasion. I doubt whether any expert on 
are acoustics would claim many great discoveries during the last hundred years, 


ay although the inventions are many and of great practical importance; ¢.¢., 
the the telephone, phonograph, loudspeaker, echo depth-sounding, aeroplane 
and submarine detection, the piezo-electric crystal and its applications in 


“4 normal sound and supersonics, and the sound film are the most obvious. 
ons The connexion between the velocity of sound and jet- and rocket-propelled 
flight might be mentioned. 
“he Botany is not dealt with adequately in the general histories of science, 
me so Q.4 might have caused some difficulty. During the middle ages, 
on, Dioscorides’ Materia Medica was copied (and corrupted) as the great 
sts authority, with no reference to the living plants and regardless of the 
in difference between the flora of the Mediterranean and the rest of Europe. 
“e” Botany as a science revived in the 16th century, and from then onward a 
ile series of investigators studied the structure and classification of plants, 
particularly De l’Obel, Ceselpini, Bauhin, Jung, Ray, Tournefort and 
of Linnaeus. Librarians might well be expected to know something of the 
re classifications put forward. Mention should also be made of the invention 
pa of the microscope and the study of microscopic plant structure in particular 
en by the Academia del Lincei, Malpighi and Grew. 
rm Q.6 calls for the work of Pasteur and Koch (the pioneer work on the 
ht importance of the disease germs) and the identification of the causes of indi- 
of vidual diseases (e.g., Ross and malaria). Lister and the introduction of 
a antiseptic (and later aseptic) methods in surgery should be mentioned. The 
us development of serological methods of defeating the disease germ calls 
OS particularly for mention of the pioneer work of Ehrlich (his “magic bullets” 
de were sera and not chemo-therapeutic agents). Chemotherapy, founded by 
he Ehrlich with dyes specific against trypanosomes, his now most prolific subject; 
sy, the most outstanding contributions of recent years being the sulpha drugs, 
irt the antimalarials, and of course Fleming’s discovery of penicillin. The 
re recent study of virus diseases in plants and animals and the isolation of 
he crystalline viruses should also be mentioned. 
a. The scientific instruments wanted in Q.4 are the telescope, the micro- 
et scope, the clock with pendulum or balance wheel, the barometer and the 
air-pump. The first two were invented in Holland although there is some 
controversy over the actual inventors, but the telescope was improved by 
D Galileo and by the workers in the observatories at Paris and Greenwich. 
Newton invented the reflecting telescope. The importance of these develop- 
od ments in the history of astronomy need not be emphasized here. Hooke, 
ly Leeuwenhoek, Swammerdam, Malpighi and Grew should be mentioned in 
ly connexion with the improvement of the microscope and its use in opening 


= up new fields of biology. The development of time-keeping calls for mention 
of Galileo, Huyghens, Hooke and Harrison, while Torricelli, Pascal, von . 
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Guericke, Hooke, Boyle and Mariotte, are the names which immediately 
spring to mind in the work on the vacuum and the air-pump and the baro- 
meter, with Galileo as the inventor of a thermoscope based on air-pressure. 


Final : Bibliography and Book Selection. A. J. WALFORD 


First Paper. Q.1 (compulsory; double marks) is complementary in some 
respects to Q.4 of the Registration Assistance to Readers paper. The 
candidate should be sufficiently familiar with the bibliographical aids in the 
Social Sciences or in Technology (especially Engineering) to be able to 
discuss sources in one or the other. Range, up-to-dateness, and depth of 
coverage are the chief points. Periodical literature deserves at least equal 
treatment with book material. A frequently neglected field is that of current 
research and thesis literature. The gaps in bibliographical information on the 
Social Sciences were broadly indicated in a paper submitted at the L.A. 
Edinburgh Conference. The Americans have also noted with concern the 
gaps in this field. (See Library Science Abstracts, 1950, nos. 171-2). One 
respect in which a bibliographical aid may fail us is in its language coverage. 
Engineering index, for example, is much less useful than it might be in 
languages other than English, French and German. The merits of abstracting 
or annotation as opposed to mere index entry is worth noting, as is also the 
provision of adequate location lists of periodicals, on a regional or national 
scale. 


Q.4 Suggested sources of material for bibliographies : — 


(a) on the theory of trade cycles: Industrial arts index; P.A.1.S.; Dietrich; 
for older material—London bibliography of the social sciences. 


(b) of critical writings on T. S. Eliot: Essay and general literature index; 
Annual bibliography of the English language and literature; the 
Year’s work in English studies. 


(c) on the feudal system: Cambridge medieval history; Gross; Oxford history 
of England (the recent post-Conquest volume); Dutcher. 


(d) on the a. impressionists: Enciclopedia Italiana; Art index; Reinach’s 
Apollo. 


Q.6. Winston Churchill’s own writings (books, articles, speeches, broad- 
casts, etc.) seem to invite a strictly chronological arrangement, adequately 
indexed. Material on Churchill may be more usefully divided into general 
and special, the latter then being broken down into phases: military career 
(dating from before the Boer War); political career; painting, criticism, etc. 
Further sub-division could be chronological, but not necessarily. Adequate 
indexing of authors and topics is again called for. 


Q.1. Hydrogen ion concentration. On the principle that the Finalist 
should be prepared for anything, he should not be completely fogged by this 
term. It would have been kinder to use the expression pH,—the degree of 
acidity of a solution. It certainly applies to paper-making (e.g., in the alum 
sizing of hand-made paper); it can also, by extension, apply to printer’s ink. 
The current Penrose annual also suggests the application of pH to electro- 
lytic etching (p. 124). Chapter 8 of the recent Science for printers, by L. G. 
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Luker, may further be referred to. 


Second Paper. Q.i (compulsory ; double marks) was Q.9 of the Regis- 
tration Assistance to Readers paper, writ large. Some of the main sources 
are as follows :— 

German: Deutsche Nationalbibliographie; Das deutsche Buch. 

French: Bibliographie de la France; Biblio; Bulletin critique du livre 

francais. 

Italian: Bolletino delle pubblicazioni italiane. 


Some of the items mentioned in the Registration B (v) comments might 
be added. Foreign-book selection policy in the medium-sized public library 
is conditioned partly by the cosmopolitan nature of the population, partly 
by the educational level (including presence of colleges, etc.). Pure literature 
is usually given preference as regards the representation of foreign languages; 
adequate translations and dictionaries should be provided. In the case of 
the special library, foreign literature will play a much larger part; in a very 
special library, foreign book selection and purchase may even be divided into 
language groups, with an expert linguist in charge of each. 

Q.5 is allied to Q.1, dealing as it does with the principal English and 
technical dictionaries which should be provided in these two types of libraries. 
Technical dictionaries should certainly not be omitted from the discussion. 

Q.2 The candidate will do well to sketch out, first of all, the likely 
range of map material “adequate to the needs of a large city.” Apart from 
the more obvious Ordnance Survey maps, he must consider the 6-inch and 
25-inch for the locality and its outskirts, at least. The maps issued by the 
Geological Survey, and the accompanying Memoirs, call for generous 
treatment. For rural areas adjacent to the city, the Land Utilisation 
Survey maps are of value. Should the library have a full set of the 
“millionth” and G.S.G.S. map series? They are certainly excellent, although 
the candidate may care to consider such atlases as Stieler and the Italian 
Touring Club atlas in relation to them. Admiralty charts (and Pilots); the 
need for historical and local maps for the local collection; the provision of 
the best atlases (physical, commercial, special); gazetteers—these are all worth 
a line or two. Only when the student realises the extent of the material 
under discussion can he hope to formulate a realistic policy. 

Q.8. Not, I imagine, a popular question; it was obviously intended. for 
the special librarian and showed a nice balance between humanities and 
sciences : 

Massachusets Institute (for details, see Spratt’s Libraries for scientific 
research; or Special library resources): Technology review; Radiation 
Laboratory publications. 


PATRA (Printing, Packing and Allied Trades Research Association of 
D.S.LR.): 

Printing abstracts (frequently cited in Library science abstracts). 

Warburg Institute (formerly of Hamburg; see L.A.R., 1934, pp. 262-6; sub- 
ject specialisation: history of civilisation): Journal; Studies (culture, art, 
letters. 

Association of Engineering and Shipbuilding Draughtsmen (Glasgow); 
Draughtsman (monthly); Technical pamphlets. 
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R.LLA. (Chatham House; specialisation: international politics, law and 
economics): 
International affairs; World to-day; monographs, including Toynbee’s 
Survey of international affairs. 
London School of Economics (see Libraries of London, chapter 11): 
London bibliography of the social sciences ; Guide to the collections ; 
Economica. 


Comments on the Final examination: Organization and Administration, are unavoidably held 
over until October. 


Edinburgh Impressions 


T WAS a friendly conference: a beautiful city, spontaneous hospitality, 
fine weather, a genial President. Even the A.G.M. was peaceful. There 
was a financial ripple, but no chill wind whipped it up (your corres- 

pondent, however, is making no weather forecast for Bournemouth in 1952). 
The questions asked were not pressed—and in fairness to the platform (half 
concealed by palms and greenery like so many Traders Horn) notice should 
be given if questions on details in the balance sheet are to be asked and 
answered. (And “only one question should be attempted at one time”). 

The major fault of the Conference: too little discussion. The symposium 
type of session in particular seems to kill it. The President always seemed to 
be left with the choice of finishing early or embarking on discussion doomed 
to end before satisfaction. He usually, and one must admit wisely, applied 
the closure: but a conference shorn of discussion is a sorry thing. 

The Assistant’s session was an exception. It was unfortunate that the 
Youth Libraries Section met at the same time—and with a headline speaker. 
However, we can console ourselves that the A.A.L. session produced no 
adverse headlines, and will probably have a considerable influence when the 
paper is widely read—as it will be. And there was discussion—in which 
real live assistants took part. (Too often in the past it has been suggested 
that the A.A.L. session was a platform for the $S.M.C.C.L.—chiefs, for your 
information). Mr. Sharr presented his argument clearly and with conviction, 
and the A.A.L. session vied with that of Friday morning for pride of place 
in what seemed to be the general view of the Conference. 

Friday morning got off to a wonderful start because Lord Elgin spoke 
without the assistance of the microphone. Every word carried with a 
clarity no mechanical aid can match. Someday perhaps, the microphone 
will be banned from the Conference. A colleague pointed out how many 
voices would be stilled. My opinion is unchanged. 

All three papers in this symposium were good. But there was no dis- 
cussion. Eventually, if we are not careful, the right to discuss, to argue, to 
contradict, will be forgotten. The standard of the papers, safe in pulpit-like 
security, will fall. Absurdities will go unchallenged into the record. The 
Annual Lecture, where the speaker, chosen for his eminence, is free from 
the trials of question and contradiction, is of course rightly excepted. But 
the time has not yet come for the lesser mortals. 

After the tumult and the shouting had died (some of the captains and 
kings had departed) the tutors and examiners met. The A.A.L. (as _ the 
corporate arranger of correspondence courses) has a vital interest in this 
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session—and apropros of nothing, just in case anyone should have contrary 
ideas, the opportunity was taken to say that whichever way the wind blew 
at Bournemouth, examination fees were high enough. 


Council Notes 


EFORE commencing the business of the May meeting, the Vice- 
President (E. V. Corbett, F.L.A), occupying the chair for the first time, 
in the unavoidable absence of the President, invited the Council to stand 

in silence for a moment in memory of Eric Hughes, who had served the 
Association well, both nationally and locally. 

Mr. Corbett was not long in finding (or having found for him) a subject 
for discusssion: the “ N.J.C. award,” which, cost of living award or no, is 
still ‘‘ the award.” There was a long discussion and the general conclusion 
seemed to be one of “ wait and see.” Many authorities have yet to make 
their revisions of grading known, and at that moment the relatively pleased 
and the positively unhappy were in the minority. The majority, including 
optimists and pessimists did not know. (At the previous Council meeting the 
award had been accepted with reserve: better than no award, but vague, 
and in any case only a foundation on which acceptable scales might be built). 
One thing was stressed repeatedly: the need for individual members, through 
NALGO, to use the appeal machinery. Salary scales and condition of service 
are like flood dykes: one single local failure or weakness can have far- 
reaching effects. 

No fewer than three members of the Council, Messrs. Lace, Martin 
and Rye, had been promoted to “chiefship” and had resigned. Mr. Rye 
(Publications) and Mr. Martin (Education) had “ portfolios” to surrender, 
and everyone was glad that “Sam” had chosen to do it in person. Twenty- 
one years is a long period of service in any capacity, but twenty-one years in 
such an arduous position is a major achievement to which due praise was 
given in the Council—as it had been done in the Education Committee. It 
is good to know that Mrs. Martin is carrying on “ alone.” 

Mr. Rye was already in Weston-super-Mare, but neither his absence nor 
Mr. Martin’s retirement prevented the Council from remembering the yeo- 
man service he has done in the field of publications. To A.A.L. members, 
Herne Hill Road is London’s best known street: Manresa Road was fast 
becoming a good second. 

The 1951 Week-end Conference was discussed and those responsible, 
particularly -at the Manchester end, were thanked, “ and the thanks recorded.” 
The recording was barely complete before two northern voices (Messrs. 
Taylor and Ferry) were proposing setting up a sub-committee to arrange a 
Conference in 1952—in the south! This conference seems to have estab- 
lished itself as a worth-while feature of the A.A.L. year. Judging by the 
ground covered in 1950 and 1951, “working party” would be an equally 
suitable name. 

This would have been a good note on which to end, but the Council is 
as mindful of the individual item as it is of the individual member, and the 
provision of tea and soap at Chaucer House were discussed—as individual 
items. 

W.T. 
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A.A.L. Correspondence Courses 
Students are reminded that completed application forms, together with the 
appropriate fees, for the ordinary courses beginning in October and Novem- 
ber, must reach Mrs. L. Martin, Carnegie Library, Herne Hill Road, London, 
S.E.24, on or before September 30th, 1951, after which date no application 
will be considered. 
Full particulars of the courses available are given in the L.A. Year Book 
and Student’s Handbook. 


Letters from Members 
SCHOOL LIBRARIES 
G. W. ANDREWS, Schools’ Librarian, Staffs, C.L., writes : — 


Miss Mahon is not, I think, — correct in stating that the Joint Report 
on School Libraries recommended the appointment of a School Library 
Adviser to every County Library Headquarters. Paragraph 50 of the Report 
advocates that such appointments should be made by every Local Education 
Authority to its headquarters staff. 

It is noteworthy that the new L.A. Memorandum on Work with Young 
People and School Libraries agrees that the provision and control of this 
work in schools should be undertaken by education authorities. It also 
follows the Joint Report in rejecting the McColvin limitations on the kind of 
books tg be included in the school library, whilst emphasising the value of 
supplementary loans from the public library. 


Books for Students 


Jounson, A. F. Practical cataloguing: a guide to descriptive cataloguing 
and the classified catalogue. 1951. (Leeds School of Librarianship. 
3s. post free). 

Notes for students would have been an apter sub-title for this brochure. 
It gives a paradigm of the Anglo-American Code rules for headings, 
summarizes the rules for punctuation, imprint, collation and notes, and 
provides clearly set out examples of the various kinds of entry. It concludes 

with a section on the classified catalogue. 

Limited space sometimes leads Mr. Johnson to make statements which 
need qualification. In the introduction, for example, he says that if the work 
is well done “the reader finds how easily the catalogue can be made to 
yield its information.” Our experience is that comparatively few readers 
use with ease a classified card catalogue, particularly one of any extent. 

The chief value of this work is in that part which is devoted to the 
classified catalogue, with its clear examples of main entry, index entries, 
and references. Here it is shown that subject entries for a polytopical book 
should each be indexed to its own number, a fact often not realised by 
beginners. The author index entries are fuller than those usually given, 
and it might have been pointed out that an author or name catalogue is 
the more usual complement to a classified card catalogue, rather than an 
author index. We regret that Mr. Johnson countenances “See also” 
references in a subject index. They are sometimes desirable in the body 
of the catalogue, but, with a little ingenuity, may be avoided in the index. 

F.ES. 
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